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RAILWAY FROM JAFFA TO 
JERUSALEM. 


THERE is one country which stands, and must 
ever stand, pre-eminent among all Christian 
nations and in all Christian communities. That 
is Palestine—the Terra Sacra of medieval times, 
the Holy Land of our own. Its soil has been 
trodden by the feet of many pilgrims, and a 
sight of Jerusalem is still the desire of many 
hearts. So long as it was distant and remote, 
difficult of access, and surrounded by dangers of 
various kinds, Palestine was not to be attempted 
by every one; but the advantages of modern 
travel, and the rapidity with which pilgrims can 
now be carried over sea and land, may be said 
to have opened up the Holy Land in a sense 
which even our grandfathers had never hoped 
to see. And now to these facilities have been 
added a railway, which carries passengers and 
traffic from Jaffa right under the walls of Jeru- 
salem, or from Jerusalem back to Jaffa. 

The Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway was opened for 
traffic more than a year ago. The date is historic, 
and ought to be given precisely. It was on the 
26th of September 1892. Little was known 
about the matter in this country, beyond chance 
brief notices in the daily papers. But since then 
our Foreign Minister has received a Report which 


was recently printed and laid before both Houses: 


of Parliament. Mr John Dickson, British Consul 
at Jerusalem, has addressed to Lord Rosebery 
what he modestly calls ‘a few remarks on the 
construction of the line from Jaffa to Jerusalem,’ 
Consul Dickson’s ‘few remarks’ are of great 
interest, and upon them we shall draw for the 
facts here set down. 

The idea of connecting Jerusalem by rail with 
the Mediterranean Sea is not quite a new one. 
As far back as 1862, an engineer, Mr Zimpel, 
German by birth, but American by naturalisa- 
tion, prepared plans for the construction of a 
harbour at Jaffa, and for the laying down a 
railway from that port to Jerusalem. The route 
by which Mr Zimpel proposed to approach the 


Holy City was practically identical with that 
which has been followed in the making of the 
railway now in operation ; indeed, the engineers 
in making the present line had carefully studied 
the plans prepared by him. But in Mr Zimpel’s 
mind the project was not to end at Jerusalem. 
As shown in the plan attached to the Consular 
Report, a branch line was to run south from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and thence to continue 
as faras Hebron. Then a third line was to leave 
Jerusalem on the east, descending the mountains 
through the wilderness of Judea to the Valley 
of Jordan, near the head of the Dead Sea. The 
line would then trend north by Jericho, run- 
ning upwards parallel with the course of the 
Jordan, skirting the western edge of the Lake 
of Gennesareth, as also that of Merom, until it 
approached the mountains of Lebanon. On the 
west side it was to send out a branch line to 
Nablous and another to Nazareth ; while on the 
east side, a third branch would run eastwards 
and then northwards to Damascus, Such was 
the scheme of Mr Zimpel; but he foresaw that, 
without a proper harbour at Jaffa, the traffic 
with the interior could never be extensive, and 
so the scheme was abandoned. 

A few years later, however, the project was 
revived, in so far as that a native gentleman in 
Egypt, named Lutfey Bey, conceived the idea of 
making a railway between Egypt an Palestine. 
This scheme recommended itself to Mr Navon, 
a Jew resident in Jaffa, who placed himself in 
communication with Lutfey Bey on the subject. 
He proposed that the latter should obtain a con- 
cession for a line to El-Arish, on the Egyptian 
frontier, Mr Navon to undertake the construction 
of the remaining part to Jaffa and thence to 
Jerusalem. Again, however, the project fell 
through ; whereupon Mr Navon proceeded to 
make arrangements for procuring a concession 
from the Turkish Government for a line from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, with a possible extension to 
Damascus and Aleppo. This concession was in 
1888 granted by the Sublime Porte, for a period 
of seventy-one years. Mr Navon immediately 
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offered to sell the concession to various firms in 
London and Paris; and it was ultimately pur- 
chased for one million frances (£40,000) by a 


company in Paris, under the name of ‘Société 


du Chemin de Fer Ottomane de Jaffa & Jérusalem 
et prolongement,’ or shortly, ‘Société Ottomane 
Anonyme.’ 

The matter being so far in a fair way of pro- 
cedure, the company above named entered into 
a contract with a French engineering firm for 
the construction of the works, this firm under- 
taking to complete the railway within two and 
a half years from its commencement. The first 
turf was cut at Jaffa on March 31, 1890, and the 
line was completed within the time specified. 
The terms of the contract between the Paris 
company and the engineering firm were, that the 
former should pay the latter the sum of ten 
million francs (£400,000), the engineering firm, 
in addition, to have the right to work the line, 
after completion, for a period of five years for 
a stipulated rent to be paid annually to the 
company. ‘The works,’ says Mr Dickson, ‘were 
proceeded with vigorously ; and although many 
doubts were entertained as to whether the line 
would be finished in the time agreed upon, on 
account of the obstacles to be encountered in the 
mountains, yet they were completed on September 
26, 1892, when the inauguration of the line took 
place with considerable ceremony.’ 


Three countries have contributed to make the | Seied 


line—Britain, however, not being one of these. 
France supported the ery who bought up 
the original concession, and also the engineering 
firm that constructed the works; Belgium sup- 
plied the rails; and the United States the 
engines and carriages. The five locomotives in 
use were manufactured at the Baldwin Works, 
Philadelphia, and are of the ordinary type for 
narrow gauges (39} inches). The carriages are 
lightly built, and suitable to warm climates. As 
they are broader than the wheel-gauge, they over- 
hang the rails somewhat. 

The line, which is a single one, is fifty-four 
and a half miles in length, and in the course 
of these fifty-four miles it rises from a little 
over sea-level at Jaffa to 2500 feet above the 
level of the sea before it reaches Jerusalem. 
It has to zigzag up river valleys; consequently, 
it has the great number of 176 bridges, seven 
of which are of cast-iron, the rest being of stone. 
Besides the termini, there are five stations along 
the line—namely, Lydda, Ramleh, Sejed, Deir- 
Aban, and Bittir. The different stations are well 
built, and are provided with all the material 
necessary for such places, such as telegraph 
apparatus, tanks for water, &. Lydda, Ramleh, 
and Bittir are the only important stations on 
the line, the former two being small towns of 
6000 or 7000 inhabitants each, and the latter 
the most prosperous mountain village on the 
line in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and _ well 
supplied with water. The station at Sejed was 
built because His Majesty the Sultan has a farm 
close at hand; and that at Deir-Aban for the 
convenience of the Latin Convent, situated on 
the hills a little to the south. 

The construction of the line in the mountains, 
was, says Mr Dickson, very difficult. While in 
the plain below Jaffa, the rise is only about 
1 in 200, when the line enters the mountainous 


district the gradient increases to nearly 1 in 
50. And as, for the sake of economy, tunnel- 
ling was avoided, the permanent way is in some 
places serpentine in its course, and the cuttings 
and embankments are very numerous. Many 
of the cuttings in the rocks were costly, and 
large quantities of blasting powder were used ; 
but along the plain, where they are also numer- 
ous, the work, on account of the line passing 
through the well-known sand-hills, was compara- 
tively easy. Mr Dickson adds that, at the 
time when he drew up his Report, in the spring 
of last year, the permanent way was still in 
an imperfect condition, and required constant 
attention, the ground being in many places not 
sufficiently firm. The result is that the sleepers 
are apt to sink, especially after rainy weather, 
causing the wagons occasionally to run off the 
rails. Many of the curves along the line are 
also exceedingly abrupt, and require altering, 
all which he expected would entail much labour 
for some time to come. 

It may interest readers to see the actual time 
taken between Jaffa and the still more renowned 
capital of Palestine. There is only one train each 
way daily. 


P.M. A.M. 
. 2.20 Jerusalem..... dep. 7.15 
. 2.56 eer arr. 7.44 
3.5 Deir-Aban..... " 9.1 
j 3.39 jed " 9.23 
ir- 4.7 Ramleh ........ 10.3 
Bittir..... n 5.24 Lydda =10.12 


That is, a little over three hours and a half 
each way. Would you also like to know the 
fare ? ell, if you travel first-class, you pay 
15 francs (about 12s, 6d.) for a single ticket, 
and 20 francs (16s. 8d.) for a return. There 
are no return tickets in the second class; but 
in this class you can travel the whole journey 
either way for 5 francs (4s. 2d.), or at rather less 
than a penny a mile. Besides the two passenger 
trains, there are also two goods-trains, which 
run each way, starting at night from Jerusalem 
and Jaffa respectively. 

Jaffa or Joppa, the terminus of the railway on 
the west, is a town of great antiquity, and has 
been noted, not only in Bible history, but in 
the mythological stories of Greece and Rome, 
in the great wars of the Crusades, and in the 
eastern campaigns of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Lydda, the next station, is about twelve miles 
distant by rail from Joppa. It was at Lydda 
that Peter the Apostle cured the paralytic 
Eneas—‘one of the saints who dwelt at 
Lydda;’ and it was from Lydda he was sum- 
moned to the death-bed of Tabitha, ‘which 
by interpretation is called Dorcas’—a woman 
‘full of good works and almsdeeds which she 
did’ Lydda lies in a beautiful and fruitful 
country in the plains, between the sea and the 
long range of the sandy dunes and the hill-forts. 
The railway gradually winds round to the east 
and south-east past Ramleh, and among the sand- 
hills, until it reaches the torrent called Wady 
Surar, when it turns again to the east, and follows 
the latter stream up the mountain-gorge named 
Wady Ismain, as far as the plain of ‘Rephaim, 
situated to the south of Jerusalem. 

Here, at Rephaim, ‘the Valley of Giants,’ we 
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reach the very heart of Old Testament history 
and heroism. For it was in this valley of the 
giants that David fought his great battles with the 
Philistines, and here occurred some of the finest 
incidents in Jewish history. On two occasions 
these persistent enemies of David had forced 
their way almost to the very walls of Jerusalem, 
and David prepared to attack them, but was 
warned in one instance that he should not go 
out upon them until he heard ‘the sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees’ He 
waited for the sound, and when it came he 
arose, and ‘smote the Philistines from Geba until 
thou come to Gazer.” The valley of Rephaim 
was the corn-land of Judah; and on another 
occasion the Philistines came up thither in the 
time of harvest to spoil the land. David 
attacked them, and had a great victory. ‘And 
David longed, and said, Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem, which is by the gate!’ And three 
mighty men brake through the host of the 
Philistines, and drew water out of the well; but 
David, when it was brought to him, would not 
drink thereof, but ‘poured it out unto the 
Lord,’ saying, ‘Is not this the blood of the men 
that went in jeopardy of their lives?’ 

Travellers by this short railway, with Jaffa at 
the one end of it and Jerusalem at the other, 
and this historic vale of Rephaim lying between, 
cannot but feel something of the strange and 
mystic as they move along. And to the sleepy 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the Jews 
lamenting by the great stones of the ruined 
Temple, the first shriek of the steam whistle 
must have come with startling effect; the noise 
and hurry of our modern methods of working 
being in such strange contrast to the proceed- 
ings of the ancient Jews when that great Temple 
rose in all its original splendour and magnifi- 
cence, growing silently as a tree grows, for there 
was ‘neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was in build- 
ing.” But it is the destiny of man to move for- 
ward, leaving old things behind and inventing 
new, and even the Holy Land is not to be free 
from the modern spirit and its aggressive enter- 
prise. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER III.—MILLIONAIRE AND SAILOR. 


WHILE these things were being said of him in 
tlie side street in Kensington, Albert Ogilvie 
Redburn, seventh Earl of Axminster, alias Arnold 
Willoughby, alias Douglas Overton, was walking 
quietly by ‘himself down Piccadilly, and not a 
soul of all he met was taking the slightest notice 
of him. 

It was many years since he had last been in 
town, and accustomed as he was to his changed 
position, the contrast could not fail to strike him 
forcibly. Ladies he had once known dashed past 
him in smart victorias without a nod ora smile; 
men he had often played with at the Flamingo 
Club stared him blankly in the face and strolled 
by, unrecognising ; the crossing-sweeper at the 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


corner, who used to turn up to him a cringing 
face, with a ‘Gi’ me a penny, my lord,’ now 
scarcely seemed to notice his presence on the 
pavement. ‘If you really want to know how 
insignificant you are, Arnold thought to himself 
for the fiftieth time, ‘viewed as a mere human 
being, all you’ve got to do is just to doff your 
frock-coat, pull the flower from your button-hole, 
forget you’re a lord, and come down to the 
ordinary level of worky-day humanity. It’s a 
hard life before the mast, on a Dundee sealer ; 
and it’s almost harder in its way, this trying 
to earn enough to live upon with one’s pencil ; 
but it’s worth going through, after all, if only 
for the sake of feeling one’s self face to face with 
the realities of existence. I never should have 
found out, now, how poor a creature I really 
was—or how strong a one either—if I hadn’t put 
my worth quite fairly to the test in this practical 
manner, It makes a man realise his market 
value, As it is, I know I’m a tolerable A.B., 
and a very mediocre hand at a paying sea- 
scape.’ 

It was not without difficulty, indeed, that 
Arnold Willoughby (to call him by the only 
name that now generally belonged to him) had 
managed thus to escape his own personality. 
Many young men of twenty-seven, it is true, 
might readily shuffle off their friends and ac- 
quaintances, and might disappear in the common 
ruck, no man suspecting them ; though even for 
a commoner, that’s a far more difficult task 
than you might imagine, when you come to try 
it. But for a peer of the realm to vanish into 
space like a burnt-out fire-balloon is a far more 
serious and arduous undertaking. He knows so 
many men, and so many men know him. So, 
when Albert Ogilvie Redburn, Earl of Axminster, 
made up his mind to fade away into thin air, 
giving place at last to Arnold Willoughby, he 
was forced to do it with no small deliberation. 

It would not be enough for him to change no 
more than his name and costume, In London, 
New York, Calcutta, Rio, Yokohama, there were 
people who might any day turn up and recognise 
him. His disguise, to succeed, must be better 
than superficial. But he was equal te the occa- 
sion, He had no need for hurry ; it was not as 
though the police were on his track in hot 
haste ; time after time, his disguise might be 
detected, but he could learn by his errors how 
to make it safer for the future. His one desire 
was to get rid for ever of that incubus of an 
historical name and a great position in the 
county which made it impossible for him to 
know life as it was, without the cloaks and pre- 
tences of flunkeys and sycophants. He wished to 
find out his own market value. 

His first attempt, therefore, was to ship on 
board an outward-bound vessel as a common 
sailor. From childhood upward he had been 
accustomed to yachts, and had always been fond 
of managing the rigging. So he found little 
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difficulty in getting a place on board during a 
sailors’ strike, and making a voyage as far as 
Cape Town. At the Cape he had transferred 
himself by arrangement on purpose to a home- 
ward-bound ship; partly in order to make it 
more difficult for his cousins to trace him, but 
y, too, in order to return a little sooner to 
ngland. He thus accidentally escaped the fate 
to which Canon Valentine so devoutly desired 
to consign him in the Indian Ocean. Arrivin 
home in his common sailor clothes, at Liverpoo 
he determined to carry out a notable experiment. 
He had read in a newspaper which he found 
on board a most curious account of one Silas 
Quackenboss, an American face doctor, who under- 
took to make the plainest faces beautiful, not by 
mere skin-deep devices, but by surgical treatment 
of the muscles and cartilages of the human 
countenance. The runaway earl made up his 
mind to put himself through a regular course of 
physical treatment at the hands of this dis- 
tinguished American Professor of the art of 
disguises. The result exceeded his utmost expec- 
tations His very features came out of the 
process so altered that, as the Professor proudly 
affirmed, ‘India-rubber wasn’t in it, and ‘His 
own mother wouldn’t have known him,’ It was 
no mere passing change that had thus been 
effected ; he was externally a new person ; the 
man’s whole expression and air were something 
uite different. The missing earl had arrived at 
iverpool as Douglas Overton ; he left it three 
weeks later as Arnold Willoughby, with an 
almost perfect confidence that not a soul on earth 
would ever again be able to recognise him. 

Of course, he had not confided the secret of 
his personality to the American quack, who prob- 
ably believed he was assisting some criminal to 
escape from justice, and who pocketed his fee in 
that simple belief without a qualm of conscience. 
So, when he sailed from Liverpool again in his 
new character as Arnold Willoughby, it was in 
the confident hope that he had shuffled off for 
ever his earldom, with its accompanying limita- 
tions of view, and stood forth before the world 
a new and free man, face to face at last with the 
realities and difficulties of normal self-supporting 
human existence. ‘Now I live like a man,’ Nero 
said to himself, when he had covered half the 
site of burnt Rome with his Golden House. 
‘Now I live like a man,’ the self-deposed earl 
exclaimed in the exact opposite spirit, as he 
munched tne dry biscuit and coarse salt pork of 
the common sailor on the Dudley Castle. 

Three years at sea, however, began to tell in 
time even upon Arnold Willoughby’s splendid 
physique ; he had to acknowledge at last that 
early training to hardships, too, counts for some- 
thing. His lungs, it turned out, were beginning 
to be affected. He consulted a doctor; and the 
doctor advised him to quit the sea, and take up, 
if possible, with some more sedentary indoor occu- 

tion. Above all, he warned him against spend- 
ing the winters in northern seas, and recom- 
mended him, if a land-lubber’s life was out of 
the question, to ship as much as practicable in 
the colder months for tropical voyages. Arnold 
smiled to himself at the very different spirit in 
which the medical man approached the sailor’s 
case from the way in which he would have 
approached the case of Lord Axminster; but he 


was accustomed by this time to perfect  self- 
repression on all these matters. He merely an- 
swered, touching an imaginary hat by pure force 
of acquired habit as he spoke, that he thought he 
knew a way in which he could earn a decent 
livelihood on shore if he chose; and that he 
would avoid in future winter voyages in high 
latitudes. But as the bronzed and weather- 
beaten sailor laid down his guinea manfully and 
walked out of the room, the doctor said to 
himself with a little start of surprise, ‘That 
man speaks and behaves with the manners of a 
gentleman.’ 

When Arnold Willoughby, as he had long 
learned to call himself, even in his own mind (for 
it was the earnest desire of his life now to fling 
away for ever the least taint or relic of his 
original position) began to look about him for 
the means of earning that honest livelihood of 
which he had spoken so confidently to the 
doctor, he found in a very short time it was a 
more difficult task than he had at first contem- 
plated. He did not desire, indeed, to give up 
the sea altogether. The man who carries useful 
commodities from country to country fulfils as 
undeniable a service to the State as the man who 
makes a pair of good shoes, or builds a warm 
house, or weaves a yard of broadcloth. And 
of such visible and tangible service to his fellow- 
men, Arnold Willoughby was profoundly enam- 
oured. He couldn’t bear to give up his chosen 
profession in spite of, or perhaps even because 
of, its undeniable hardships. Still, he didn’t 
desire to commit what would be practical suicide 
by remaining at sea through the northern winter. 
It occurred to him, therefore, that he might 
divide his time between winter and summer in 
different pursuits. He had always had a great 
inherited taste for art, and had studied, ‘when he 
was a gentleman, as he used to phrase it to 
himself, in a Paris studio. There, he had ac- 
quired a fair though by no means exhaustive 
knowledge of the technique of painting ; and he 
determined to try, for one winter at least, 
whether he could supplement the sea by his 
pictorial talent. ; 

But it is one thing to paint or sing or write 
for your own amusement as an amateur, and quite 
another thing to take up any of these artistic 
pursuits as a means of livelihood. Arnold soon 
found he would have enough to do to get through 
the winter at Venice on his own small savings. 
When he left Membury Castle, near Axminster, 
three years before, he left it and all it meant 
to him behind him for ever. He had taken a 


solitary half-crown in his waistcoat pocket, that 
being the traditional amount with which the 
British sailor is supposed to leave home ; and he 


rawn upon the estate for a 

nny. He didn’t want to play at facing the 
realities of life, but really to face them. If he 
could fall back from time to time upon the 
Axminster property to tide him over a bad place, 
he would have felt himself an impostor—an 
impostor to himself, untrue to his own inmost 
beliefs and convictions. Whether he was right 
or wrong, at any rate he felt so. He wanted to 
know what he was really worth. He must stand 
or fall by his own efforts now, like the enormous 
mass of his fellow-countrymen. 

So all that winter in Venice, the resolute young 


had never again 
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man, now inured to penury, lived, as Rufus 
Mortimer put it, down a side canal off Italian 
fritura at three meals a penny; lived, and 
thrived on it, and used up his savings; and 
appeared at last in London that spring with the 

icture he had painted, anxious to pit himself, 
in this as in other things, on equal terms against 
his fellow-craftsmen. 

As he walked down Piccadilly, gazing some- 
what aimlessly into the windows of the picture- 
shops, and wondering whether anybody would 
ever buy his ‘Chioggia Fisher-boats,’ he suddenly 
felt a hand clapped on his shoulder, and turned 
round, half terrified, to observe who stopped him. 
Had some member of his old club, in front of 
which he was just passing, seen through the 
double disguise of burnt skin and altered feat- 
ures? But no. He recognised at a glance it 
was only Rufus Mortimer, tired of the inanities 
of afternoon tea at Mrs Hesslegrave’s rooms, and 
escaping from the Canon on the Tithes Commu- 
tation Bill. 

‘For what port are you bound?’ the young 
American asked, running his arm spontaneously 
through his casual acquaintance’s; and Arnold 
liked him for the action, it was so frank and 
friendly. 

‘No port in particular, Willoughby answered 
with his cheery smile. ‘I’m driven out of m 
course—storm-bound, in point of fact, and scud- 
ding under bare poles in search of a har- 
bour,’ 

The American seized at once upon the meaning 
that underlay this quaint nautical phraseology. 
‘I suspected as much,’ he replied, with genuine 
good-nature, looking hard at his man. ‘It was 
a disappointment to you, I’m afraid, not getting 
your picture taken.’ 

The sailor half-coloured. He was prepared for 
almost anything on earth, except sympathy. 
‘Oh, not much,’ he answered with his breezy 
carelessness—the brisk nonchalance of the born 
aristocrat was one of the few traits of his rank 


and class he had never even attempted to get rid 
of, consciously or unconsciously. ‘1 should have 
liked to have it taken, of course; but if it isn’t | 
worth taking, why, it’ll do me good to be taught 
my proper place in the scale of humanity and | 
the scale of painters. One feels at least one has | 
been judged with the ruck, and that’s always 
a comfort. One’s been beaten outright, on a. 
fair field and no favour.’ 

‘It’s a queer sort of consolation,’ the American., 
amgwered, smiling. ‘For my own part, I’m in| 
the same box, and I confess I don’t like it. | 
Though with me, of course, it doesn’t matter 
financially ; it’s only my amour propre, not my 
purse, that’s hurt by it.’ 

Arnold liked this frank recognition of the gulf 
between their positions. ‘Well, that does make 
a difference, he said; ‘there’s no denying it. 
I counted upon selling this picture to go on 
painting next winter. As it is, I’m afraid I 
shall have to turn to some other occupation. I 
can’t earn enough at sea in one summer to keep 
me alive and find me in painting materials during 
the winter after it.’ 

Rufus Mortimer gave a sudden little start of 
surprise. ‘Why, I never thought of that!’ he 
cried. ‘One-half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives—in spite of the constant 


efforts of the society journalists to enlighten it 
on the subject. I ee to you, now, canvas 
and paint and so forth cost something consider- 
able. And yet one never before so much 
as thought of them as an element in one’s 

‘They ’re a very serious item,’ Arnold answered 
with that curious suppressed smile that was 
almost habitual to him. 

‘Then what do you mean to do?’ the Ame- 
rican asked, turning round upon him. 

‘I hardly know yet myself, Arnold answered, 
still carelessly. ‘It doesn’t much matter. Noth- 
ing matters, in point of fact; and if it does, 
never mind—I mean to say, personally. One 
lone ant in the hive is hardly worth making a 
fuss about.’ 

‘Where are you going to dine?’ the American 
put in with a sudden impulse. 

Thus unexpectedly driven to close quarters, 
Arnold replied with equal truth and candour : 
‘I’m_ not going to dine anywhere. To say 
the plain fact, I didn’t think of dining.’ 

‘Why not?’ Mortimer persisted. 

‘Because, the other answered with a very 
amused look, ‘I don’t happen to possess the 
wherewithal to dine upon.’ 

‘Have a chop with me at the Burlington,’ the 
American interposed with genuine friendliness, 
‘and let’s talk this over afterwards,’ 

‘If I’d meant to accept an invitation to dinner, 
the sailor answered proudly—with just a tinge 
of the earl showing dimly through—‘I would 
certainly not have mentioned to you that I hap- 
pened to be minus one.’ 

Mortimer looked at him with a puzzled air. 

‘Well, you are a queer fellow!’ he said. ‘One 
can never understand you. Do ft really mean 
to say you’re not going to dine at all this 
evening ?” 
‘Sailors learn to go short in the matter of food 
and sleep,’ Arnold replied with a faint shrug. 
‘It becomes a second nature to one. I’m certain 
you’re thinking a great deal more of it than I 
am myself this moment. Let me be perfectly 
open with you. I’ve reached my last penny, 
except the few shillings I have in my pocket 
to pay my landlady down at Wapping. Very 
wall then, it would be dishonest of me to dine, 
and leave her unpaid. So I must go without 
anything to eat to-night, and look about me 
to-morrow for a ship to sail in.’ 

‘And next winter ?’ Mortimer asked. 

‘Well, next winter, if possible, I shall try to 

aint again. Should that fail, I must turn my 
er to some other means of livelihood.’ 

‘What a philosopher you are!’ the American 
exclaimed, astonished. ‘And what a lesson to 
fellows like us, who were born and brought up 
in the lap of luxury, and complain to the com- 
mittee if the chef at the club serves up our 
cutlets without sauce piquante! But there! I 
suppose you other chaps get used to it.’ 

Albert Ogilvie Redburn, seventh Earl of Ax- 
minster, smiled once more that quiet little self- 
restrained smile of his; but Arnold Willoughby 
it was who replied with good-humour: ‘I su 
pose we do. At any rate, I shall try to ship 
southward to-morrow.’ 

‘Shall I tell you the truth? the young Ame- 
rican asked suddenly. 
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‘It’s the one desire of my life to hear it, 
Arnold answered with sincerity. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you what it is; I like you very 
much, and I admire you immensely. I think 
you’re solid. But I watched those Chioggia 
boats of yours when you were painting them 
at Venice. You’re a precious clever fellow, and 
you have imagination, and taste, and all that sort 
of thing; but your technique’s deficient. And 
technique’s everything nowadays. You don’t 
know enough about painting, that’s the truth, 
to paint for the market. What you want is to 
go for a year or two to Paris, and study, study, 
study as hard as you can work at it. Art’s an 
exacting mistress. She claims the whole of you. 
It’s no good thinking nowadays you can navigate 
half the year and paint the other half. The 
world has revolved out of that by this time. 
You should give up the sea and take to art quite 
seriously.’ 

‘Thank you for your kindness and frankness,’ 
Arnold replied with genuine feeling ; for he saw 
the American was doing that very rare thing— 
really thinking about another person's interests. 
‘It’s good of you to trouble yourself about my 
professional prospects.’ 

‘But don’t you agree with me?” 

‘Oh, perfectly. I see I still sadly want 
training.’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the Ame- 
rican spoke again. ‘What are you going to do,’ 
he asked, ‘about your Chioggia Fisher-boats, if 
you mean to sail to-morrow ?” 

‘T had thought of offering them on commission 

to some dealer; and if nobody rose to the fly, 
taking the canvas back again to Venice next 
winter, and painting it over with another pic- 
ture.’ 
Rufus Mortimer paused a moment. This was 
a delicate matter. Then he said, in a rather 
constrained, half-hesitating way: ‘Suppose you 
were to leave it with me, and see whether I could 
manage or not to dispose of it ?’ 

A round red spot burned bright in Arnold 
Willoughby’s donk. He flushed like a girl with 
sudden emotion. All the rent-roll of the Ax- 
minster estates was waiting for him in Lincoln’s 
Inn, if he had cared to take it; but by his 
own deliberate design he had cut himself off 
from it; and, sink or swim, he would not 
now, after putting his hand to the plough, turn 
back again. He would starve sooner. But 
the generous offer thus delicately cloaked half- 
unmanned his resolution. ‘My dear fellow,’ he 
exclaimed, turning round to the American, ‘how 
much too good youare! Not for worlds would 
I leave it with you. I know what you mean, 
and I am no less grateful to you than if I 
accepted your offer. It isn’t often one meets 
with such — kindness. But for char- 
acter’s sake, I prefer to worry through, my own 
way, unaided. That’s a principle in life with 
me. But thank you all the same; thank you, 
thank you, thank you.’ 

He stood for a moment irresolute. Tears 
trembled in his eyes. He could put up with 
anything on earth but kindness. Then he wrung 
his friend’s hand hard, and with a sudden impulse 
darted down a side street in the direction of St 
James’s. The American gazed after him with 
no little interest. ‘That’s a brave fellow,’ he 


said to himself, as Arnold disappeared round a 
corner in the distance. ‘But he won’t go down 
just yet. He has far too much pluck to let him- 
self sink easily. I expect I shall find him next 
autumn at Venice.’ 


REMARKABLE APPLICATIONS OF 
ELECTRICITY. 


ALTHOUGH modern scientific investigators have 
devoted much attention to Electricity, we are 
probably as far as ever from knowing what this 
mysterious power really is, All that has been 
obtained is a fairly complete knowledge of its 
ways of working, and with this knowledge has 
come a rapid extension of its industrial applica- 
tions, since it has been found to be a natural force 
which is pre-eminently adaptable and easily con- 
trolled. Great improvements may confidently be 
looked for in the near future, especially in the 
cheapness of its production, and there is the 
possibility of discoveries which may appear to us 
as wonderful as the telegraph and telephone, when 
these were first introduced. Even now, when 
electrical engineering may be said to be but in 
its infancy, electricity is being used in a great 
variety of minor ways, besides its more prominent 
uses in telegraphy, telephony, and public and 
private lighting. As a motor-power it is rapidly 
taking the place of steam for putting in motion 
machinery of all kinds, though as yet steam- 
power has to be used, in the first instance, for its 
production. 

It would be impossible, within moderate 
bounds, to enumerate all the different purposes 
for which electricity is actually being used, 
or for which it has experimentally been found 
suitable, though not yet put into actual use, 
and only some of its more interesting applications 
are here referred to. 

The use of electricity for household purposes 
has hardly got beyond the experimental stage, 
save in the department of lighting; but enough 
has been done to show what a transformation 
may be worked by its aid when it will be 
possible to have houses heated by it. Then 
the mere turning on of a switch will suffice ; 
and the current, passing through a suitable 
heater, which may be as ornamental as means 
and taste permit, or, if desired, entirely concealed, 
will do the rest, superseding fires, with all their 
attendant trouble, smoke, and dust. With regard 
to cooking, there are numerous are already 
devised, and only waiting for the cheapening of 
the current to be widely taken advantage of. 
Each cooking utensil, being constructed with the 
heating coil as part of it, is its own stove; and 
the whole array of pots and pans need only to 
have the connection made, and the cooking can 
go on under the most perfect control. Some of 
the possible arrangements even appear to put a 
premium on laziness, for, with the food put in 
the cooking utensils at night, and the necessary 
connections made, the turning of a switch in the 
morning in the bedroom starts the cooking of 
the breakfast. 

A New York lady is said to have so contrived 
matters that she can, before getting out of bed, 
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start a fire in the kitchen by turning on the 
current ; and when she comes down-stairs, finds 
the kettle boiling and the place comfortably 
warmed. 

The heating powers of the electric current 
are also turned to account for raising to the 
desired temperature hand-stamps, curling-irons, 
branding-irons, and the like; while in large 
laundries electrically heated irons have been 
found very economical, as they maintain for 
hours at a time the exact amount of heat 
suitable for the work, thus saving the ironers 
much time and trouble. 

The electric light lends itself admirably to 
household decoration. Among other curious 
displays is a table decoration in which jelly is 
illuminated by a light, shining through the 
mass from the centre; and when the dish, at 
first hidden by a silver cover and a mass of 
flowers, is suddenly uncovered, the effect is very 
striking. Edison is said on one occasion to 
have had on the table an aquarium in which 
were gold-fish, each of which had in some way 
been made to swallow a tiny electric lamp con- 
nected with a dynamo by a hair-like wire 
passing out of its mouth. When the current 
was turned on, the fish presented a strange 
appearance, their delicate bodies showing all the 
minute details of their anatomy. The use of 
very small secondary batteries provides means 
for startling effects in personal decoration, by 
lighting up jewels and flowers, as has been 
largely done on the stage; and even walking- 
sticks have been furnished with small incan- 
descent lamps. 

Medical science has called electricity to its 
assistance in many ways. Various surgical 
instruments are heated by it; and the use of 
very small incandescent lamps, which give out 
practically no heat, permits more extended ex- 
amination of internal parts than is possible 
in any other way. The use of the microphone 
has revealed sounds in the heart, lungs, and 
other organs which have hitherto escaped the 
most sensitive ear using the ordinary instru- 
ments. In Russia a lady was saved from prema- 
ture burial by means of a microphone placed 
over her heart, which enabled a medical man to 
detect a faint beat, which had escaped the 
ordinary tests. 

Though recent experiments have demonstrated 
the absurdity of much that passes for medical 


as‘a_ curative agent in various ways. One of 
the most curious is the electric-light bath. The 
virtues of sunlight are well known, and there 
is supposed to be sufficient similarity between 
the light of the sun and the electric light to 
make the electric-light bath serve as a readily 
available substitute for the sun-bath. A closet 
of sufficient size to accommodate a person, con- 
structed of polished nickel to give a good 
reflecting surface, is fitted up with a number of 
sixteen-candle incandescent lamps, so arranged 
as to take up the least possible room and afford 
the largest possible radiating surface, while the 
temperature can be regulated by passing the 
current through a resistance coil. As the tem- 
perature in the enclosure can be raised in ten 
minutes to a hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, 
the result is equivalent to a combined light and 


use of magnetism, electricity has been employed. 


vapour bath. The skin is browned as if by sun- 
burning, and the effect is claimed to be most 
salutary. 

Another recent development is the use of 
electricity as a local anesthetic. Painless opera- 
tions have been conducted under its influence, 
and similar applications with suitable apparatus 
have induced cessation of pain in acute tic 
douloureux. Remarkable cures have also been 
obtained in such niggers maladies as lumbago 
and rheumatism by simply pressing a small, 
specially shaped, incandescent lamp on the skin 
over the seat of the pain. 

It has been found that sufferers from ‘shaking 
paralysis’ are much better after a rough railway 
journey; and the late Dr Charcot of the Sal- 
pétriére, Paris, the famous specialist in nervous 
diseases, applied this principle in the construction 
of a bed to which a rapid vibratory movement is 
given by means of electricity; and this shaking, 
which to a person in good health would be 
intolerable, proves quite enjoyable to the paralytic 
subject, who appears to be refreshed by it. 
Another French physician has devised a vibrating 
helmet for the cure of nervous headache. It is 
constructed of strips of steel, put in vibration by 
a small electro-motor, which makes six hundred 
turns a minute. The sensation, which is not 
unpleasant, produces drowsiness ; the patient falls 
asleep under its influence, and awakes free from 
pain. An American inventor has brought out a 
rocking-chair actuated by electricity, and the 
sitter can at the same time receive gentle currents 
by grasping metal handles, or by resting the 
bare feet on metal pedals. 

Remarkable results lave been obtained from 
experiments regarding the influence of electricity 
on the growth of plants. Professor Spechneff, 
at Kiev, by an arrangement of poles connected 
by wires, condensed atmospheric electricity over 
the enclosed area; and the ordinary grain crops 
grown within the enclosure showed an increase 
of from twenty-eight to fifty-six per cent. in the 
weight of the yield of grain, and from sixteen 
to sixty per cent. in the weight of the straw. 
Potatoes showed an increase of only eleven per 
cent., but they were free from a parasite which 
devoured the unelectrified crop. By exposing 
plants at night to the electric light, thus supple- 
menting sunlight, assimilation and growth became 
continuous, with consequent great increase in the 
produce ; but it has to be noted that, as in plants 
under normal conditions assimilation and growth 


| alternate at different periods of the day, the great 


development of tissues under the double influence 
cannot be entirely beneficial. Professor Spechneff 
also tried the effect of electrifying seeds before 
lanting, and found that when they were sub- 
Jected to the current for only two minutes the 
rapidity of their growth was nearly doubled. 
Electrifying the earth in which vegetables were 
grown had also a prodigious effect, the harvest of 
roots being four times superior to the ordinary, 
and that of the leaves, &c., two or three times. 

In France the De Meriten system of treating 
wines by passing currents of electricity through 
them has ten officially tested, and reported on 
favourably. This treatment is found to mellow 
and preserve healthy wines, and to arrest de- 
terioration in those beginning to give way. 
Alcohol has also been experimented with, show- 
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ing a considerable hastening of the maturing 
processes, the objectionable fusel oils, which 
render new spirits almost undrinkable, being 
rapidly converted into complete alcohols. An- 
other industrial purpose to which electricity has 
been applied of late is tanning, in which it much 
shortens the time required in the ordinary way. 
Some measure of success has also attended experi- 
ments in purifying sewage by its use. 

The well-known attraction which light has for 
fish has induced ingenious fishermen to utilise 
the electric light as a bait, and it is said that 
this never fails to bring together large shoals of 
fish, which swim round the illuminated globe, 
and are easily caught. 

The ingenious Yankee is never behindhand 
in odd adaptations, and a patent has been taken 
out in the States for a mechanical pickpocket 
and coat-thief detector—an electrical apparatus 
which automatically rings an alarm bell when 
the bearer’s personal property is tampered with. 
Another inventive genius so combined electricity 
and photography as to secure a flash-light photo- 
graph of thieves at work in his office. When 
they opened a glass case, they completed an 
electric circuit which exposed the camera, and 
simultaneously kindled the flash-light, to the 
great alarm of the depredators. 

There was recently exhibited to the Royal 
Society an automatic harbour watchman, named 
the ‘hydrophore,’ which is so constructed that 
when a torpedo boat approaches within half a 
mile, or a man-of-war within a mile, the vibra- 
tions of the screw-propeller are detected and 
transmitted to the signalling station. 

Electricity has further been used in the indus- 
trial processes of engraving, bleaching, dyeing, 
the reduction of ores, and the purification of 
metals. Mainly by its aid, aluminium can now 
be produced at a price which is no longer pro- 
hibitive. Prior to 1855 it sold at three hundred 
and sixty shillings per pound; by 1862 it had 
fallen to twenty shillings per pound, while now 
it costs only a shilling or two, The cheapest 
chemical methods of producing it cannot compare 
with the electrical. By the use of electricity for 
welding, what is in effect a new power has been 
put into the hands of mechanicians and con- 
structors. It was formerly considered that ve | 
iron, steel, and platinum could be firmly welded, 
while now nearly every known metal and alloy 
has been successfully welded by the help of 
electricity. 

An electric ventilator has been devised for 
supplying buildings with fresh air, cold or warm, 
as may be desired. An electric motor sets the 
ventilator revolving, and the revolution sucks 
cool airin. When warm air is desired, a current 
of electricity is sent into a network of fine wire, 
through which the air must pass, heating the 
wires, and these impart their heat to the air. 

For the detection of underground ores an 
‘electrical finder’ has been devised. The 
mechanism of this instrument includes a tele- 
phone, which is silent in the absence of metal 
or magnetic ore; but if such be present, induced 
currents arise, which produce sounds in the 
telephone which are recognisable by experts. 

hat should prove a most useful industrial 
development is the application of electricity to 
the cleansing and preservation of boilers. The 


method employed is the sending of currents 
through the shell of the boiler. 
y this means the scale formed on the shell and 
tubes is disintegrated and easily removed. 


THE GIRL FROM MADEIRA. 
CHAPTER II.—WHEN A MAN’S DOWN. 


Fenwick possessed in his box, as the reader has 
already been informed, the sum of fifty pounds— 
not a large fortune, but large enough to start 
him without an anxiety on a journey to Torquay, 
after which it would be time enough to think 
where further supplies were to come from. 
Fenwick had not opened this box since depositing 
the notes in it at Cape Town. He found some 
difficulty in turning the key in the lock now ; the 
key was, in fact, as obstinate as though it belonged 
to another lock. In a determined and impatient 
effort to make it go round, he broke the key, 
leaving one of the wards stuck in the keyhole. 
This fragment he picked out, and again inserting 
the broken key, to his surprise it opened the 
lock now. 

‘All’s well that ends well,’ he muttered, throw- 
ing up the lid. But one glance into the box 
caused him immediately to throw up his hands 
in amazement. It was filled with neatly folded 
linen garments; and certain suggestive edgings 
and frills of lace which peeped at places into 
view threw him into a hot perspiration. Those 
mysterious articles belonged to a lady, and not 
to him. How had they come there? He turned 
down the lid, and there were the initials ‘E. F.’ 
plain enough. Hazy visions of practical jokes, of 
mistakes, of he knew not what, floated before his 
mind. But his money was at the bottom, and 
must be got at. 

With a good deal of hesitation, and a private 
sensation that would be entirely out of place in 
a Customs officer, Fenwick carefully took the gar- 
ments one by one from the box, placing them 
on a newspaper as gently as though they were 
made of thin glass. His astonishment changed 
to dismay when he discovered in due course 
that the contents of the box consisted wholly 
of female belongings—that, in point of fact, 
he had, in his haste and agitation, taken away 
another box in mistake for his own. 

Fenwick was quick to realise that he was in 
a ‘tight place.’ He took from his pocket all 
the money he had, and, counting it with as 
much care as a shopkeeper giving back change, 
he found that it amounted to seventeen shillings 
and fourpence. Then he drew a long breath. 
The first indispensable step was to clear out of 
the hotel. He had as yet incurred little 
liability, and in ten minutes he was driving 
away in a cab. He knew a coffee-house near 
Charing Cross, and there put up for the night, 
at a charge for bed and breakfast of four 
shillings. It may be added that, soon after he 
left the hotel, a note was brought from Mr 
Stone asking Fenwick to come round to dinner; 
but the servant had to take back the answer 
that Mr Fenwick was gone and had left no 
address. 

Next morning, thinking the matter over on 
a seat in the Embankment gardens, Ernest 
Fenwick remembered how he had made the 
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mistake. Among the old lady’s luggage there 
had been a black box similar to his own; and 
this he must in his confusion have carried away. 
He had heard the young lady addressed as 
‘Flint ;? Fenwick therefore guessed the box to be 
the property of that young person ; but how to 
return it to her, or inform her that he had it, 
was more than a puzzle to him. 

What a sad sight it always is to see the 
workless looking for work, and so often look- 
ing in vain. Fenwick bought a morning paper 
and selected a dozen advertisements, all of 
which he replied to—naming Mr Stone as a 
reference, as he knew nobody else. Next day 
he did the same thing; and on the morning of 
the third day he found himself so near the end 
of his money, that if something did not turn 
up before night, he would either have to sell 
his spare clothes or spend the hours of darkness 
under the stars. But when he came down to 
breakfast his heart gave a bound at the sight 
of a letter on the table. It was employment. 
The post which young Fenwick so eagerly 
welcomed was a very unpretentious one, being 
that of general clerk and assistant to a ‘foreign 
and colonial outfitter.’ He concluded, and right y 
so, that it was his experience of two years in Sout 
Africa which chiefly recommended his applica- 
tion. After hastily swallowing his breakfast, the 
young man started for the City to secure the berth 
which promised him the moderate income of 
thirty shillings a week. He obtained it; and 
being required next day, he devoted the rest of 
this day to looking for suitable lodgings. 

It was on a Friday morning that he went to 
business at the outfitter’s. His employer noted 
with secret satisfaction that his new assistant was 
a gentleman, and he was shrewd enough to appre- 
ciate the value of that fact in his special line of 
business. Before the day passed, he had proof 
of it, in a considerable sale effected by Fenwick 
entirely by force of his manners. On closing at 
two o’clock next afternoon (Saturday), the out- 
fitter paid him a full week’s wages as an 
encouragement. 

Fenwick ascertained, in the course of the fol- 
lowing week, that the outfitter had written to 
Mr Stone about him, and had received a reply. 
But although the solicitor now knew where a 
letter would find Fenwick, no communication 
came from him. He was ‘dropped.’ 

The outfitter’s establishment closed at six 
o'clock, and it was after this hour that Fenwick 
was unhappiest. His lodging did not invite him 
to spend his evenings indoors. Nor is the south 
side of the Thames an interesting district to 
walk about in. Fenwick therefore used to cross 
the bridge and wander along the Embankment 
and into the parks, until nine or ten o'clock, 
when he returned to his humble quarters and 
turned in for the night. 

One morning, as Fenwick was at breakfast, 
the landlady made a communication to him at 
once surprising and inconvenient. The gentle- 
man in the back bedroom, who was an old and 
respected inhabitant, required the apartment 
occupied by Fenwick, and under the circum- 
stances the landlady could not see her way to 
refuse, sorry as she was to inconvenience the 
‘front bedroom,’ which was Fenwick’s proper 
designation. 


‘Do you mean,’ he inquired, a good deal 
annoyed, for he shrank from the ordeal of look- 
ing for fresh lodgings, ‘that the gentleman wants 
to exchange rooms with me?’ 

‘I wish it was only that, sir, for it wouldn’t 
be so bad. But it is for the young lady, his 
daughter, who has been a-finishing her eddication 
on the Continent, and is now coming home for 
good, being finished. That is, sir, the lady will 
be here in a few days.’ 

This was singular intelligence, and of so wholl 
unexpected a nature that the young man too 
a minute or so to grasp it comprehensively. 
That the individual asleep in the back room— 
who rose daily in the early afternoon—should 
have a daughter, was possible; but that this 
young lady should have been completing her 
education on the Continent, and was now coming 
‘home’ to dispossess Fenwick of his chamber, was 
a fact presenting points provocative of curiosity. 

‘Well, I suppose,’ he answered with some irri- 
tation, ‘I must look out for another room. Do 
you happen to know of one hereabouts ?” 

‘Why, that I do, sir, and it’s very fortunate. 
Just across the road, only two or three doors 
down.’ She pointed to the house, the windows 
of which Fenwick observed with satisfaction had 
clean curtains; and thither he went forthwith 
and concluded terms. Next day, therefore, Ernest 
Fenwick removed his belongings, and before many 
days he discovered, by the altered appearance of 
the window lately his, that the young lady had 
arrived. There were flowers out on the ledge, 
and white curtains inside tied with ribbon. His 
interest in the lady went no farther, and he soon 
forgot her existence. 

ate, however, did not intend him to continue 
long in this state of indifference. It was on a 
Sunday morning, a week or two later, reading at 
his window after breakfast, that he chanced to 
— across the way, and saw her watering 
er flowers. The instant recognition made him 
spring to his feet. His first impulse was to lean 
out and attract her notice ; but on second thoughts, 
instead of doing this, he drew his chair back, 
and sat down to watch her where there would be 
no chance of being seen by her if she happened 
to look in his direction. He hardly knew why 
he adopted this course. Perhaps—very likely— 
it was owing to some unconscious prompting of 
that feeling he experienced before—the desire not 
to meet the girl again. For it was she, beyond 
doubt. 

Then he remembered the black box which was 
not his own. He had not opened it since the 
evening at the hotel, and he felt convinced, from 
the slender fact that her name was Flint, that the 
initials on the lid represented her name. 

Having requisitioned the landlady for a boy 
to deliver the box, Fenwick sat down to write 
the following note. 

*76 Low WATER STREET, 
June 12. 

‘Mr Ernest Fenwick, who was a nger by 
the mail steamer Majuba from the Cape, regrets 
that on leaving Plymouth he took the accom- 
panying box in mistake for his own, the two 
ing almost identical in appearance. Presuming 
that this box belongs to the young lady now 
residing at No. 13, who was also a passenger on 
the same steamer from Madeira, wk who got off 
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at Plymouth, Mr Fenwick takes the opportunity 
of returning it. He was in ignorance of her name 
and address, or he would have done so sooner ; 
and he would take it as a favour if the lady 
could kindly give him any information concerning 
his own box.’ 


Having addressed the envelope to ‘The Young 
Lady at No. 13,’ Fenwick despatched the boy, 
and sat well back from the window to observe 
as much of the result as could be seen from 
the outside. The boy rang the bell—which was 
the summons for the first-floor—and the girl 
immediately rose from her work and vanished. 
Presently the door was opened, and Fenwick saw 
a small white hand take the note from the 
messenger. She seemed an unduly long time 
in reading it; but at last the boy was admitted 
with the box, and Fenwick then knew that she 
was the owner of that article and its contents. 

Fenwick made his usual round of the parks, 
and the clock in Westminster Palace struck six 
as he was recrossing the footbridge at Charing 
Cross on his return. His thoughts were so full 
of the girl now, and of speculation as to the 


possible results of their discovery of each other | 


in such close neighbourhood, that, on turning 


into a post-office to buy a few stamps, his heart, 


gave an involuntary jump at seeing her there. 
She was at the office window, and Fenwick had 
halted within a foot of her. She passed some ten- 
pound notes in to the postmaster, who presently 
gave her back a savings-bank pass-book. Then 
she turned to go. Fenwick lifted his hat; she 
betrayed her surprise by a slight start, but grant- 
ing him no further recognition beyond a scarcely 
perceptible inclination of her head, she passed 
out, leaving the young man very red and un- 
comfortable. 

Smarting considerably from this unmistakable 
indication of the girl’s wish not to know him 
further, Fenwick found the boy waiting at his 
lodging for the sixpence promised him for his 
services. 

‘Oh—you delivered the box and the letter, 
did you?’ 

‘Yessir, and I brought another box back. It’s 
in your room.’ 

‘Did you get any answer to my letter?’ 

‘The young woman told me to say she was 
much obliged—that’s all.’ 

Fenwick gave the boy sixpence, and went up 
to his room with an angry flush on his face, and 
beheld his box on the floor. She had received 
back her box, and returned his, in a manner that 
showed her wish to have no communication with 
him. In the soreness of his wounded pride, he 
inwardly declared that in his infatuation for this 
young person he had made a huge mistake. 

From this, with his eyes absently fixed on the 
box, his thoughts ran back to the rough but 
kind-hearted fellow who had bequeathed it to 
him. Jim Roper, it was certain, had been hit 
badly before he wandered to Africa, and deceived ; 
but though he was no misanthrope, no hater 
of the female sex especially, his distrust of the 
latter was profound. ‘There’s no truth in them, 
lad, he used to say sadly ; ‘not that they mean 
it so, but they can’t help it.’ 

Poor Jim Roper! He had made a will on a 
scrap of paper when down with his last fever, 


bequeathing his box and all he possessed to his 
young friend, Ernest Fenwick. The box con- 
tained a few odds and ends of the kind such a 
man was likely to have—not worth twenty shil- 
lings in all—but such as they were, Fenwick had 
kept them, and they were in the box still. Be- 
sides these, it contained only a few books, and 
some clothes he had used when ‘roughing it’ 
in South Africa. But there was also the fifty 
pounds ; and Fenwick opened the box to obtain 
the money, with the help of which he now hoped 
to lift himself out of his present condition. It 
was his intention to remove from this neighbour- 
hood without delay, and wipe from his recollec- 
tion every vestige of the episode which had 
lowered his self-esteem so deplorably. 

But the episode was not over yet. It would 
be impossible to give an idea of the conflicting 
and painful emotions which filled young Fen- 
wick when, on opening the concealed pocket in 
which he had placed the bank-notes, he discovered 
that they were not there. 


In finding a strong verdict against the girl on 
the two counts, first, of allowing him to fall in 
love with her when he thought she held the 
position of a gentlewoman; and secondly, of 
refusing to recognise him when she ought to 
have appreciated his generosity in overlooking 
and forgetting the deception—Fenwick did not 
in the least remember that his own position was 
open to somewhat similar criticism. 

With curious malignancy, the old woman had 
continued to harp on the theme of Fenwick’s 
effrontery in coming to shake hands with her 
companion at Plymouth. ‘I had no idea, Miss 
Flint, she said fifty times over, ‘that in allow- 
ing you an hour or two to yourself on board 
the steamer, you would employ the time in 
making the young man’s acquaintance.’ 

‘It was no harm, Mrs Roscoe ; he was a gentle- 
man, and very respectful.’ 

‘Gentleman ! respectful! Pray, Flint, what has 
a person in your position to do with gentle- 
men 

For several days Ethel Flint was in a painfully 
nervous state. Her mistress was aired for two 
hours every day in a bath-chair, and it was the 
girl’s duty to walk beside her. A hundred times 
she was startled by the fear that she recognised 
in the distance the young man who was now 
the cause of so much misery and shame to her. 
He had spoken of visiting Torquay. Had she 
met him, she would certainly have declined to 
recognise him, but this would not have pro- 
tected her from the lash of Mrs Roscoe’s tongue. 

One morning Mrs Roscoe received a letter. 
She read it with grim silence at breakfast, and 
- it in her reticule. Several times during 
her airing out-of-doors she took it forth and 
re-read it with the same grim look. But she 
was very quiet all day. This state of unnatural 
calm fell upon her at rare intervals; but Ethel 
Flint took little comfort from them, as they 
generally portended a coming storm of unusual 
magnitude. On the present occasion, however, 
the calm portended something still more extra- 
ordinary. . 

‘Flint, you are thinking how pleasant and 
restful it would be to be lying dead at the bottom 
of yonder sea.’ 
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The girl trembled, and turned away her face. 
A flow of silent tears came to her relief. 

‘I had the same thought, once, at your age— 
no; I was older, and had less cause,’ continued 
Mrs Roscoe, in the same monotonous voice. 
‘I was rich, and might have made my lover rich 
—had he deserved it. He was worthless ; every- 
body I knew was worthless ; and I thought, like 
you, there would be rest under the water. And 
revenge also. I converted all my securities into 
money, and stuffed the bank-notes into a leather 
bag; and one night, between England and France, 
when I thought nobody was looking, I tied the 
bag to my waist and jumped into the sea,’ 

‘ The girl was staring at her with a face of 


ear. 

‘Unfortunately, I was seen, and they picked 
me up. I think,’ she added, ‘it would have been 
better had they left me where I was. No doubt, 
in time I should have sunk and been at rest ever 
since. As far as life goes, I have gained nothing.’ 

The calmness with which the old woman 
related this was horrible to her companion. 

‘It was these people,’ she said, tapping the letter 
to draw the young girl’s attention to it, ‘who 
drove me to that. These, and the worthless lover 
I spoke of. He deceived another woman into 
marrying him and broke her heart. I daresay 
he would have done his best to break mine, had 
I given him the chance. I had money left to 
me, which they had expected to be divided among 
themselves ; and they nearly drove me mad with 
lawsuits to break the will. In this they failed 
in the end, and pretty nearly ruined themselves— 
the only satisfaction I had out of the business.— 
I received this letter from them this morning,’ 
she added unexpectedly. ‘Read it aloud to me, 
Flint—slowly—so that I may grasp it fully.’ 

The girl, astonished, and not a little awed, 
took the letter in her trembling fingers, and 
read it slowly and distinctly. It was an answer 
to one from Mrs Roscoe apparently proposing 
to spend the few remaining days of her life with 
her relatives, in peace and reconciliation; a 
proposal which they accepted with many ex- 
|e ge of acute regret for the causes which 

ad separated them so long. 

When Ethel Flint ceased reading, the old lady 
slowly opened her eyes, and remarked, as if 
answering an imaginary question: ‘Mr Roscoe? 
Well, Mr Roscoe was a sensible man, whom I was 
going to get married to about twenty years ago. 
He manufactured gunpowder—which I thought a 
nice“business—but was blown up along with his 
factory the day before we were to have been 
married. Some time afterwards I felt it to be 
a duty to his memory to assume his name; 
and I accordingly did so, by a deed poll duly 
prepared by my lawyer, and registered.’ 

he reflection seemed to afford great satisfaction 
to Mrs Roscoe, for she nodded two or three times 
after speaking, in a manner to indicate approval. 

‘I start on Monday,’ she observed. 

This was Friday, and the girl said something 
relative to packing up next day. 

‘You had better do so. I want you to write a 
letter to these people to say I shall come to them 
on Monday. They live in Wiltshire, which is 
not so far off. I want that letter written and 

ted at once.’ 

Ethel Flint immediately got pen, ink, and 


paper, and the old lady dictated to her the 
following epistle : 
‘Torquay, June 1st. 

‘My pEAR Nigece—I have received your letter. 
As we seem to be mutually desirous of amity and 
reconciliation, I have decided to travel to your 

lace on Monday next, my time being now very 
fimited. I shall not take my maid with me, as 
she is going back to her dear father, and you will 
therefore have to send to meet me at the railway 
station. My business affairs are all settled, and 
there remain only the funeral arrangements to 
discuss, which can be done after I arrive. In 
reply to your anxious inquiry, I beg to say that, 
for an invalid, I am fairly well, and will 
probably continue to go until something gives 
way, which will be very soon. I shall be glad to 
see leg of mutton, well cooked, for dinner when 
I arrive-—Your reconciled relative, 

Resecca Roscoe.’ 


When the girl finished this singular letter, and 
read it over to her mistress, the latter watched 
her attentively for the space of a minute or two. 
Of course it was the reference to her own 
discharge which was most in Ethel Flint’s mind. 
She had had no reason to expect this. Nor was 
the prospect of returning to that parent to whom 
Mrs Roscoe had cynically referred as ‘her dear 
father, in any re pleasant. 

‘Flint, you look grieved. But you are surely 
not sorry to part from me ?’ 

For answer, she girl did not speak, but burst 
into tears. The old lady’s astonishment was great, 
and she waited, without saying a word, to hear 
what the girl had to say. But Ethel Flint said 
nothing at all, but sealed the letter and took it 
out to post. Had she spoken of her sorrow for 
half an hour, she could not have made such an 
impression on Mrs Roscoe. 

‘Flint? she said presently, ‘you have been 
attentive and obedient, and have never given me 
any trouble. When I reach those people, I will 
get one of them to copy out a testimonial, which 
I will sign and send to you. And for the little 
space I have now to live—pray, remember it will 
be a very short time—Mr Hooley, my lawyer 
in London, will pay you thirty shillings a week. 
You can live on that, if you do not choose to live 
with your father. And—well, I think I wronged 
you in reference to that young man, and you are 
well rid of him. I might have thought better 
of him if he hadn’t been so manifestly taken 
aback at discovering that you were my maid. 
I wonder what may he be!’ she added with a 
touch of scorn. 

Next day, while the girl was packing up her 
mistress’s bidengin s, the latter inquired if she 
were going back to her father. 

‘Yes, was the answer. ‘Of course I have no 
one else to go to.’ 

‘How much money have you saved ?” 

The girl reddened and made no reply. 

‘I see how it is—I knew it all along. I should 
not have let you have your salary. But in that 
case the scoundrel would have had it in a lump. 
He will not be very glad to see you come bac 
without money, Flint. Depend upon it, he will 
have no memory for what you have already 
given him. I should advise you, Flint, not to 
tell him you are leaving me, but to hire a decent 
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lodging for yourself, and live on your weekly 
allowance till you get another place. Hooley 
shall look after you for me.’ 

The girl felt that the advice was good, but, 
unfortunately, it was too late. She had already 
written to her father that she was coming back. 
Mrs Roscoe groaned, and let the subject drop. 

On Monday, therefore, Ethel Flint accompanied 
her mistress to the station for the last time, and 
made her comfortable for the journey, as no one 
could do so well as she. Mrs Roscoe kissed her, 
and put something in her hand. The train 
started, and the girl was alone. 

‘For your own use. Take care of it.’ These 
words were written on the envelope, which con- 
tained two ten-pound notes. The meaning of 
the injunction was obvious, and Ethel Flint 
wisely resolved to obey it. 


ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS. 


Aw interesting and unique volume has lately been 
issued by the Earl of Crawford, which in an 
incidental way supplies a large amount of im- 
portant and trustworthy information regarding 
the habits, employments, and condition of the 
ople in past times, and the relations subsisting 
aaeen them and their rulers. It is entitled 
‘A Hand-list of Royal Proclamations, from Henry 
VIII. to the death of Queen Anne, 1509-1714.’ 
As it is a privately printed book, and not, 
therefore, accessible to the general reader, and 
treats, moreover, of literary materials hitherto 
untouched by historians and antiquaries, it may 
be of service, and also of interest, to give some 
account of it, and of the intention of Lord 
Crawford in its compilation. It is a goodly 
volume, the first of five, in small folio form, and 
contains a list of five thousand five hundred and 
sixty Royal Proclamations on all conceivable 
subjects—theology, agriculture, beggars, the coin- 
age, medicine, sumptuary laws, public morality, 
political disaffection, &c. The present instalment 
of the work may be regarded as an index to the 
four volumes that are to follow. It enumerates 
in chronological order the titles and purport of 
the whole of the broadsides mentioned above, 
and states where the originals, or copies of them, 
are to be found. In future volumes the editor’s 
wish is to furnish a catalogue raisonné of the 
subject, giving a bibliographical account of each 
proclamation ; and in cases of special interest, the 
document will be transcribed at length. There 
must be a fund of quaint and pungent reading in 
many of these old edicts. A few of them mentioned 
below may be taken as samples of the whole. 

The miscellaneousness of the list is perhaps 
its most prominent feature. Nothing seemed too 
geet or too small for Government regulation, 
rom the proclamation of the capital sentence on 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to trumpery enactments 
about the width woollen cloths are to be made, 
or on ‘the outrageous excess of apparel ’—femi- 
nine excess, presumably. The date of each of the 
proclamations is carefully given; but in many 
cases the nature of it is a sufficient indication of 
the particular reign in which it was issued ; this 
is especially the case in ecclesiastical matters. 
Thus, a ukase ‘against the damnable heresies of 
Luther and his followers’ at once points to 


Henry, as also does a subsequent royal order that 
the ‘Scriptures are to be printed’ Elsewhere, 
we find a special warning ‘for disuse of the 
devilish terms Papist and Heretic,’ which no doubt 
belongs to the times of the English Mary ; and 
there will be no difficulty in fathering on the Lord 
Protector an injunction ‘for Encouragement of 
Godly Ministers,’ another ‘prohibiting Cock 
Matches ;’ and a third ‘forbidding Horse Races 
for six months. Among the early entries is one 
to the effect ‘that all enclosures are to be opened, 
hedges and ditches to be laid’—referring to a 
vexed question in agricultural economy at that 
time as to the relative advantages of tilled or 
pasture land, whether the production of grain or 
the multiplying of sheep was the more profitable. 
Another document emanating from Henry VIII. 
declares ‘that Catharine of Aragon,’ whose pitiful 
story Mr Froude has lately told, ‘be no longer 
termed Queen.’ There is also one, rather earlier 
in date, affirming ‘ Stafford to be a Sanctuary Town 
instead of Chester and Manchester,’ which recalls 
the fact that during the seventeenth and previous 
centuries these sanctuary towns were numerous. 
Many of the prints relate to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, most of them emanating from the Privy- 
council of Scotland. In 1565 there is a public 
declaration that ‘the Queen means no hurt to any 
one for his religion ;’ and in fatally rapid succes- 
sion, an announcement of the Darnley marriage, 
a proclamation against Bothwell as ‘the Ravisher 
of the Queen and the Murderer of Darnley ;’ and 
as a climax, a month afterwards, the’ publication 
of the ‘Letter of Renunciation and Deed of De- 
mission of the Throne,’ extorted from the Queen 
at Lochleven. Under James VI., in whose reign 
upwards of five hundred and twenty-seven pro- 
clamations were issued, there were several against 
members of leading Scottish families—Hamiltons, 
Gordons, Douglases, and others. In 1581 appears 
a proclamation ‘against bringing loose women 
from Flanders ;’ others on the observance of 
Lent, against the use of tobacco, ‘against con- 
venticles,’ ‘against prophaneness,’ and ‘Concerning 
the Healing of the King’s Evil.’ 

In a proclamation of August 13, 1660, an 
illustrious name in English literature emerges. 
The object is stated to be the ‘suppressing of two 
books written by John Milton,’ which, judging 
from the date, would probably be the ‘ Defence of 
the People of England,’ and the ‘ Eikonoclastes.’ 
Another outstanding name of the period is that 
of the Earl of Argyle, for whose apprehension 
a proclamation was issued ; and four years later, 
in 1684, the noted Covenanter, ‘Mr James Ren- 
wick, a vagabond preacher,’ is proclaimed ; and a 
further broadside offers ‘a Reward of £100 to any 
who shall bring in Mr Renwick, dead or alive.’ 
It is somewhat surprising to find the Scottish 
Privy-council, two years after the Revolution, 
ordaining a Fast Day once a month, which was 
actually in force for two years! Another ordin- 
ance from the same source is ‘For Encouraging 
the Caird Factory at Leith,’ whatever that may 
have been. There is one of more importance 
regarding the Excise duties, which two hundred 
years ago were farmed out, and not collected, as 
in more recent times, by Government officials. 
Students of Adam Smith may recollect that he 
condemns this mode of gathering in the revenue 
as improvident, and otherwise objectionable. The 
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roclamation is headed, ‘Rouping the Excise of 
falt and Strong Waters.’ In 1696, there is one 
relating to the coinage: ‘Anent old Fourteens 
and their Halves, Cobbs, and Forty-penny pieces.’ 
Another, on October 10, 1666, brings before us 
the Great Fire of London in that year. It is 
entitled, ‘For the rebuilding of London, Wren 
and Hooke to make a Survey.’ This Hooke was 
a sort of universal genius—chemist, astronomer, 
mathematician, and eventually the Secretary of 
the Royal Society. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that, for the 
objects of this work, Lord Crawford has made 
researches in most of the great public libraries 
of the kingdom, including those of the Advocates 
and Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh. The 
archives of the Register House, the Gazette 
offices, and the Privy-council records, have also 
been laid under contribution. |The period 
selected for illustration closes, as has been ob- 
served, with the reign of Queen Anne, probably 
on account of the curious fact mentioned in the 

reface, that in subsequent reigns there is much 
ess material ; proclamation-collecting had gone 
out of fashion in the times of the Georges, and 
indeed ever since. These desultory comments 
may suffice to show how rich a vein of historical 
lore Lord Crawford has struck. And the ability 
and thoroughness which characterise the editing 
suggests that in the present generation the liter- 
ary fame of the house of Lindsay is worthily 
maintained. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF AN INDIAN 
PRINCESS. 


In the palmy days of the Empress Josephine, 
when she was the centre of the most brilliant 
Court in Europe, and before Bonaparte had 
resolved to sacrifice her to his ambition, one of 
the most striking figures in the gorgeous apart- 
ments of the Tuileries was a dusky little maiden 
whom the Empress had adopted. A curious 
romance and a strange mystery attach to this 
personage, who in after-years was called, half- 
mockingly and _half-pityingly, ‘La Sultane 
Indienne, and who once maintained a little 
Court of her own in Paris. She was of a 
distinctly Oriental type, but whether belonging to 
a Hindu or a Mohammedan race, the conflicting 
accounts given by those who had intercourse 
with her do not enable us to decide. She called 
herself Alina Deldir—two words which she said 
signified ‘Sanctuary of the heart’ (and in Persian 
it seems dil does signify heart, and dir a shrine, or 
sacred place). And it was her personality and 
story, we are told, that suggested the motif of a 
romance published in 1797 under the title, ‘La 
Belle Indienne ; ou les Aventures de la Petite- 
fille du Grand Mogol.’ 

This is the story she related of herself. She 
said that she was the daughter of a great Rajah 
who lived in a splendid palace on the banks of 
the Jumna ; but she could tell neither the exact 
locality, nor the name of the place, nor the name 
of her father, because, it was explained, she was 
so early removed that the sounds had not im- 
pressed themselves on her infant brain. At the 
age of four, she said, she was betrothed to a 

at Hindu Prince, and the celebration of the 
etrotinal was attended with Oriental pomp, 


pride, and circumstance. The baby Princess 
was dressed for the occasion in cloth-of-gold, 
and so loaded with jewels that she could not 
walk without assistance. So dressed for the 
sacrifice, she was taken out on to the balcony 
to watch the display and to await her bride- 
groom. Here her childish attention was caught 
by the gorgeous procession of boats on the 
Jumna, which came down the river with bands 
and banners to announce the approach of the 
young Prince. The little Princess became so 
interested and excited at the display that she 
burst away from her attendants and climbed 
on to the balustrade, to have a better view. 
There she overbalanced herself, fell over into the 
river beneath, and was swept away by the current 
before the accident was noticed. Some miles 
below, the boat’s-crew of an English ship were 
attracted by the gleam of her jewels in the water, 
rowed out into the stream, picked her up, and 
then took her on board their vessel, which was 
just on the point of sailing for Europe. 

All this was graphically related by Madame 
Deldir, who, even in her old age—and she lived 
to a great age—could detail minutely all the 
incidents of the day, and of her costume, and 
describe the number, appearance, and symbolism 
of the various jewels with which she was 
adorned. Perhaps this observation is more 
remarkable ina child of four than the fact that 
she should be unable to remember names, which 
it might easily be she had never heard in the 
seclusion of her father’s palace. 

However this may be, her fortunes were to 
take another strange turn. The English ship, 
she said, was captured at sea by a French sloop- 
of-war, and though it is not stated what became 
of the prize and crew, she herself was taken to 
France and presented to the Empress Josephine 
as an interesting Oriental curiosity. The capri- 
cious Josephine took a fancy to the strange 
little dusky waif, and adopted her as, if not her 
own child, at least a privileged pet and protégée. 
The little Indian Princess, in her native costume 
seated at the feet of the Empress, became one of 
the sights of the Tuileries. There for a time 
she was happy, living a life as luxurious and as 
idle as if she had been in her own Oriental 
palace—learning just as much or as little as she 
pleased, so long as she could keep Josephine 
amused. 

In time, however, Josephine was ousted by 
Marie Louise, and the Indian Princess was once 
more a waif. If she was not exactly turned out 
into the streets, she was severely left alone, and 
was lonely and miserable. At this crisis in her 
life appeared a deliverer in the person of one 
Charles Mercier, an ex-captain of the Paris 
gendarmerie, who had seen and admired ‘la belle 
Indienne’ when he was on duty at the palace, 
and who was now filled with pity for her. 
Captain Mercier courteously, even deferentially, 
offered the Princess the shelter of his mother’s 
roof. Later, when the means of subsistence failed 
her, she consented to accept him as a husband, 
though she did not take his name, but continued 
to the end to call herself Madame Deldir. 

Strange as was the Princess’s narrative of her 
early adventures, it was implicitly accepted by 
some Anglo-Indians, including Thackeray’s step- 
father, Major Carmichael Smyth, who interested 
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himself greatly in her affairs, and afforded her 
frequent pecuniary assistance. And yet there are 
some points about it very difficult to reconcile. 

The Peace of Amiens was signed in 1802, Bona- 

arte was proclaimed Emperor in 1804, and the 

mpress Josephine was deposed in 1809. Yet the 
Indian girl is the Te of the heroine of 
a romance published in 1797. Clearly, then, she 
could not have been brought home and presented 
to the ‘Empress’ Josephine, which title did not 
exist until 1804, 

On the other hand, it is said by others that 
the Indian girl had already been adopted by 
Josephine when Bonaparte went to Egypt in 
1798. He had intentions on India, and he pro- 

1 to take the Princess with him, that he 
might restore her to her own people. Why 
did she not go? One statement is that she 
thought it safer to remain in France in the then 
disturbed state of the world ; and another is that 
she was already married to Captain Mercier. 

Concerning the date difficulty, M. Féer, an 
eminent French Orientalist, has pointed out 
that the child could hardly have been carried off 
as she described at a time before the Revolution, 
when there was no war between France and 
England. He says, indeed, that she was kid- 
napped, and carried off to Chandernagore, where 
she was delivered to the care of the captain of a 
ship called the ‘ Bougaud de la Foresterie,’ bound 
for Lorient. Then she was taken to Paris, 
baptised into the Roman Catholic Church, and 
sent to a convent to be educated, where she was 
known as a person of consequence. There, how- 
ever, she was persecuted by the attentions of a 
gentleman, who tried to carry her off, so that 
she had to be placed in one of those protective 
institutions known as a prison déat. As the 


prisons d'état were abolished at the Revolution, she 
was set free, and was for a time in great poverty. 


Then she was arrested as a_ suspect, and 
threatened with death, but eventually escaped 
with only the loss of her hair, and afterwards 
was adopted by Josephine. 

This story, it will be observed, differs a good 
deal from the Princess’s own account of herself, 
but agrees as to the Eastern origin. How then, 
about her race? If she was born on the banks 
of the Jumna, and was a bride-elect at the age of 
four, then she must have been of the Hindu race. 
But M. Féer says that in 1818, when ‘Gulam 
Mushi-ud-din, envoy of Nabab Ali-Khan-Baha- 
dur,’ passed through Paris on a special mission to 
England, he waited on the Princess, and both 
then, and afterwards by letter, tried to persuade 
her to re-embrace Islamism as a necessary pre- 
liminary to returning to India with him in search 
of her rights. We do not remember ‘Gulam ;’ 
but it is obvious that a Mohammedan envoy 
would not have troubled himself with a Hindu 
Princess. 

Again, ‘Gulam’ returned to India in 1821, in 
which year the Directors of the East India 
Company, at the request of the Princess, ordered 
an inquiry to be made into her story and claims. 
Rather late in the day, if she was brought to 

urope in the last decade of the previous century, 
according to M. Féer’s story.) But, strange to 
say, they remitted the inquiry to the Governor 
of Bombay, and not to some official in Bengal 
within touch of the Jumna. The search proved 


fruitless, and yet it is said that the East India 
Company allowed the Princess a pension of fifty 
pounds a year down to her jok As to this 
pension, further doubt arises. That the Princess 
did receive an annual allowance appears tolerably 
certain, as also that she wre it as official 
recognition of her rights by the Company ; but it 
is also said that the pension was paid not by 
the Company, but by a few of the Directors and 
others connected with the Company, out of pity 
for the Princess, and not in recognition either 
of the literal truth of her story or of any claim 
on the corporavion. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how she could hold the Company responsible for 
her baby misadventure and subsequent capture ; 
whereas, if she was carried off by Frenchmen, 
according to M. Féer’s version, then her claim 
would be on the French Government, not on 
‘John Company.’ 

While we do not attempt to reconcile these 
inconsistencies—upon which some light might be 
thrown by a search in the archives of the India 
House—we find this Indian Princess remarkable 
in other ways. 

For instance, although she condescended to 
marry an ex-captain of gendarmerie, she would 
not allow her husband to associate on equal 
terms with herself. He was reduced to the 
position of a slave, as if he were the recipient 
of her bounty, and not she of his. The good- 
hearted captain, much older than herself, was 
never allowed to be seated in the same room 
with her, but was established in an antechamber, 
where his time was occupied from morning to 
night in copying out the reminiscences and essays 
which she dictated to him. Within her own 
chamber she received visitors, seated on a sort 
of dais, and clad in a red chintz robe and a yellow 
turban. There she would relate with flashing 
eyes, to appreciative listeners, the story of her 
infancy, with graphic descriptions of the bridal 
procession, her gorgeous dress, and splendid jewels. 

Captain Mercier, when summoned to ‘the 

resence,’ stood at a respectful distance to receive 

er commands, never daring to enter until sent 
for, but always required to be in attendance to 
usher the visitors in and out, and to continue the 
manufacture of manuscript from her dictation. 

It is said that she devoted her little pension, and 
a small allowance received, intermittently and 
often with difficulty, from the French Government, 
to the printing of her works, in which case she 
must have lived entirely on the captain’s half-pay 
and the bounty of Major Smyth and the people 
whom he interested in her. Thackeray had not 
the same belief in her that his mother and step- 
father had, and positively refused to take up 
her case; but he was a frequent contributor to 
her household economy. 

Then she claimed, and by many was believed 
to possess, great magnetic powers. Some very 
curious cases of cures effected by her were 
subjects of current gossip in Paris. One was 
the case of a maid-servant in the family of a 
great banker, who, after parting with her soldier 
lover, fell down in a fit opposite the house of 
the Princess Deldir. That august personage, 
hearing the commotion in the street, went on 
to the balcony to ascertain the cause, clad in 
her usual Oriental garb, and there, stretching out 
a long wand which she usually carried, called 
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out to the fainting girl, ‘Arise at once, and go 
thy way!’ Immediately the girl arose, re-arranged 
her dress, and walked quietly away. This was 
said to be magnetism; but the crowd called it 
witchcraft, and the Princess had to be placed 
under the surveillance of the police. 

A recent writer has recorded a visit paid to 
the Princess in her later days. ‘On my first 
introduction to the Princess Deldir, my own im- 
pression was that of fear and repulsion. She was 
seated in a large armchair, the chintz covering 
of which was ragged and patched here and there 
with stuffs of different patterns. She was so 
diminutive in person that she appeared a very 
dwarf as she sank among the cushions. Her 
feet rested upon a high stool; and the table at 
her side was piled high with printed matter, 
proof-sheets of innumerable essays and articles 
designed to appear, she herself knew neither when 
nor where. Her small visage stood out from 
below the folds of her lofty yellow turban, and 
from above the plaits of her gaily coloured bed- 
gown ; and with its bead-like, restless black eyes, 
reminded one of some newly caught wild bird 
seeking concealment amid the feathers of the 
nest. . But as the Princess entered into conversa- 
tion, all feeling of her weird and gruesome sur- 
roundings vanished at once. Here was the true 
magnetism of the superior being acknowledged 
on the instant. Her manners were so dignified, 

et courteous withal, her speech so measured, 

er gesture so gentle and high-bred, that it was 
impossible to avoid recognition of the distinc- 
tion possessed by the lofty race whose monarchy 
once governed the Eastern world.(?) As I rose 
to depart with the friend who had accom- 
panied me, the Princess turned and bent down 
to the very floor, without, however, moving 
from the dais, A gentle pressure on the arm on 
the part of my friend warned me of the custom 
for which she had prepared me before entering. 
The Princess Deldir, true to the traditions of her 
ancestors, would never suffer a stranger to leave 
her presence without offering a gift, as token of 
her approbation and good-will, Behind her chair 
were piled a heap of coals and a sack of wide 
dimensions. She drew from the heap a lump of 
coal, which she wrapped in yd and handed to 
my friend, who kissed her hand in token of 
acceptance; then, stretching forth towards the 
sack, she drew out a huge potato, which, enclosed 
in a sheet of the Univers, she presented to me 
with the same ceremony !’ 

This curious being then lived in Rue Mon- 
taigne, near the Champs-Elysées. There, according 
to M. Féer, she conducted a Society, called the 
‘Cercle de Morale Universelle,’ the basis of which 
was faith in Providence. In connection with 
this Society she established an order of chiv- 
alry, called the ‘Noble Porte de l’Elysée Deldir,’ 
which had knights, commanders, and various 
other officers, This order of chivalry, it is said, 
was ‘recognised’ by Louis-Philippe, who doubt- 
less regarded the regal airs of ‘la Sultane 
Indienne’ as less objectionable than the policies 
of political societies, 

he was also a pronounced disciple of Saint- 
Martin, the founder of ‘le Philosophe Inconnu,’ 
the theory of which was that God’s presence is 
to be found in every object of nature. The 
Princess professed to hold daily intercourse with 


the spirit of the philosopher embosomed in the 
branches of a tree which waved in front of her 
window, and she also held communion with the 
moon and stars. She declared that she heard 
and was interpreting the voice of Saint-Martin 
when she was dictating her philosophic essays 
to her poor husband. Many of her writings were 
— by the aid of a sympathetic friend, the 
farquis de Fortia @Urban; and a good many 
remained unpublished. She was also a com- 
poser of medicines, and among others invented 
the ‘Racahont des Indes,” which seems to be 
still known in Paris; and also a ‘Vinaigre 
réparateur’ as a preventive of cholera, 

At the death of her husband, the Indian 
Princess was offered an asylum in the house 
of the Comtesse de Beaufort, where, it is said, 
she lived to a great age. In what year she 
died is not state, but she was certainly alive 


in 1850. The mystery of her birth has never 
been unravelled ; but whether her story was 
true or imaginary, the Princess Deldir was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable personage. 


HASHISH. 


Reapers of the daily papers will probably have 
noticed that the Secretary of State for India 
recently asked the Governor-general to report 
on the production of hemp drugs in all the thir- 
teen different provinces of India. A Commission 
has accordingly been appointed by the Governor- 
general, and has already begun its sittings in 
Calcutta, and will probably visit every province 
in rotation, The importance of this Commission 
may not be quite understood by many in this 
country, simply from the fact that very little is 
known about the hemp drugs outside of the medi- 
cal faculty. Here, hashish is generally known as 
a useful, although not much used, medicine ; but 
in many Eastern countries it is known as one 
of the most potent and maddening intoxicants, 
influencing the moral and social well-being of the 
people to a degree equal to if not beyond that of 
the opium habit itself. A few particulars regard- 
ing this somewhat remarkable drug may not in 
the circumstances be uninteresting. 

Hashish or gunjah is the native term applied 
to the dried flowering tops of the female plant 
‘Cannabis indica,’ and from which the resin has 
not been removed, The Cannabis indica culti- 
vated in India is now generally considered to be 
botanically the same with that of the ‘Cannabis 
sativa’ of European cultivation. Whilst, how- 
ever, the two varieties—if they may be so called— 
agree thus externally, so that they are reckoned 
one and the same plant, they differ to an enor- 
mous extent in their medicinal activity, the hem 
grown in India being infinitely more powerfu 
than that grown in Europe. This may to a 
certain extent be accounted for by difference in 
climate, in soil, and probably also in cultivation ; 
for it is noticed that the plant grown even in 
India does not always exhibit the same medicinal 
activity, that grown on higher altitudes being 
generally more active than that grown on the 
lower slopes, The whole plant seems to be medi- 
cinally active; but the most potent principle is 
undoubtedly the resinous exudation from the 
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leaves and branches. This resinous principle is) Nepenthes of Homer, which drowned all pain 
called ‘churrus;’ while the entire plant cut| and suffering, is thought to refer to this drug ; 
during inflorescence, dried in the sun, and pressed | while Galenus seems to have been well acquainted 
into bundles, is called ‘ bang.’ with its narcotic power. It is also stated that a 
The methods for collecting the resinous exuda- | Chinese physician, living 220-230 a.p., admin- 
tion are various, but all very crude and somewhat | istered it to his patients to produce insensibility 
filthy. One plan is by rubbing the tops of the when performing painful operations, It certainly 
plants when ripe, and from which the resin | was used in Persia in the middle ages for the 
exudes in minute drops, between the palms of the pur of exciting the pugnacity and fanaticism 
hands, the resin adhering to the hands, and from | of the soldiers during the wars of the crusades, a 
them it is afterwards scraped by means of a| purpose so successful that the warriors under its 
blunt knife. Another plan is for men clothed | influence struck terror into the hearts of Moham- 
in leather to brush briskly through the stalks of |medans and Christians alike. It was introduced 
growing hemp, when the resin attaches itself to into this country as a new narcotic about fifty 
the leather, from which it is afterwards scraped, | years ago, and while it has never replaced opium 
as in the case of the hands. Sometimes the | to any extent, it is still a valuable addition to 
leather is dispensed with, and the coolies are | materia medica, and takes the place of opiun 
sent through the hemp-fields for the purpose of | as an anodyne and hypnotic, where the use of 
the resin attaching itself to their naked bodies. | the latter is contra-indicated. Unfortunately, the 
Still a third plan is to gently rub the dried leaves | great objection to its use medically is the want of 
and branches, allowing the resin to fall in a more | uniformity of strength, the varied effects it has 
or less fine powder, which is afterwards collected, | produced under different medical administration 
gently heated so as to soften the resin, and then | probably being due very much to this cause. 
compressed into lumps. One remarkable feature of hashish is that it 
A favourite sweetmeat is obtained by making | entirely fails to produce the intoxicating effects 
an infusion of the plant in hot water, to which in this country that it does in warmer climates. 
butter or oil is added, The resin attaches itself Whether this is due to differences of tempera- 
to the melted butter or oil, and, when evaporated, | ment in the races or to the loss of some volatile 
is kneaded with flour and spices into cakes or ong in the drug in the course of importation, 
astilles called ‘majun.’ Simple infusions of the has not yet been definitely settled. Like opium, 
ems and flowering tops are also made and the sale of hashish is taxed by the Indian Gov- 
drunk in many parts of India by old and young ernment, the revenue, however, derived from it 
alike at some of their festivals, just as alcoholic being considerably less than that derived from 
drinks are too frequently used in our own country opium. 
on similar occasions. Whatever may be the ultimate result of the 
Like opium, however, hashish is chiefly used Commission now sitting, it cannot fail to do good 
for smoking, and when thus used, it is almost by throwing light on the social condition and 
always used in combination with tobacco. First, | habits of a large section of the populace of our 
a plug of tobacco is po at the bottom of the Eastern Empire. In this as in many other evils, 
bowl of the pipe, and on the top of this a small the first step to reformation is to know the very 


piece of hashish, and over this, again, a piece of | worst about the evil; and the very worst in this 

red-hot charcoal. Or the hashish is kneaded | instance has probably been realised by very few 

with the tobacco by the thumb of one hand | in this country. ; 

working in the palm of the other until thoroughly 

incorporated, when they are transferred to the 

bowl and lighted, as in the previous case. Its SONG. 

first effect when thus used is one of intense . : — 

exhilaration, almost amounting to delirium. The Taene ’s beauty in the dawning light ; 

victim loses the power of thought, and will carry And twilight fair, or starlit night, 

on in the most extravagant manner imaginable, Has each its charm and grace ; 

alternately laughing, singing, or dancing, all the But lovelier still on earth to me 

time believing himself to a acting rationally. The fairest thing my eye can see— 

The English derivative of the word hashish gives The beauty of thy face. 

a terrible and too well deserved significance in 

this connection. Hashash is the term used for There ’s calmness on the ocean’s breast, 

one who smokes ‘hashish,’ and the plural of the As deep and blue it seems to rest 

word is ‘hashasin,’ from which our English word *Neath bluer heavens above ; 

‘assassin’ is said to be derived. Doubtless, it is But deeper, calmer, still to me 

in this first stage of hallucination and frenzy that Than ever sea or sky can be, 

most of the crimes—and they have been many— Thine azure eyes, my love ! 

attributed to the use of this drug have been com- 

mitted ; for the second is one of dreamy enjoy- There’s music in the running stream, 

ment, finally followed, if the dose has been full, And music when the woodlands seem 

by stupor so dense as almost to amount to a state Awake with songs of birds ; 

of catalepsy. It has been said that a fortnight’s But sweeter, dearer, still to me 

use of hashish will make its victim a complete Than nature’s voice can ever be, 

slave to the habit ; and its end, as in the case of The music of thy words. 

the use of opium, is degradation and ruin, physi- G. Roxsy. 

cal, social, and moral. i 
It is not easy to trace the early use of this drug, | Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 

as its history is lost in obscurity. By many, the 47 Paternoster Row, LONDON ; and EDINBURGH. 
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